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Wa ww ING LAIWD TF VARRIYOR IR, | fall of the leafin autumn. That time, however, is 
|long past, and such as have not already secured 


=e . ; ia | such scions of fine fruit as they may wish, should 
[We copy the two following articles from that + fruit as they may wish, shoul 
- | do it immediately. 


very excellent horticultural journal. the Western Far- ' 
. —e 4 ; | Grafts should be cut in mild weather, when the 
mer and Gardener, published at Indianapolis, Ia., and ' : ? 

: , | wood is evtirely free from frost. /Select the oul- 
edited by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of that place, | ‘de liml gee i gf i ; 

. " . . uw imbs an 1 as fears 7yowth of wood, 

and Edward J. Hooper, of Cincinnati. It has re- | "“° . vor 
cently put on a new and handsome dress, becom- 
ing its merits, and which we hope is an evidence 














cially careful in examining the condition of the 
of its prosperity.] wood ; for the late warm weather in the fall gave 
a second flow to the sap, which, being overtaken 
ROOT GRAFTING. by cold weather, has damaged the fruit trees, at 
While nothing can be done out of doors in the least in this region, very much, 

nursery, the process of root-grafling may now be Too much care cannot be observe! in keeping 
earried on, and the stock be ready for setting as| the varieties separate. ‘Tie up in bundles and mark 
soon as the grounds are open in spring. , the names of each kind as soon as cut. A mo- 

When this method of grafting is employed with | ment’s carefulness may save years of vexation. 
discretion, it greatly aids the nurseryman. Itisa 
resource in case he cannot procure stocks to bud 
or graft upon; it makes finer and handsomer trees ;} .o5¢); them, and slightly cover them, so that they 
and it can be carried on at a season of leisure ; and a : 
the scions, being early in the ground, have a lon- Half-dry sand is as good as anything, and if packed 
ger season of growth by two mouths, than buds, or lis on old nail-keg end put sea eual place, they 
ordinary grafts. : 
Although any healthy root with some fibres will 
answer to graft upon, yet experienced nurserymen 
prefer the tap roots of young seedling stocks. 
Those who have apple and pear stocks which are 
to be removed, should employ the open weather of 
winter to raise them. The tap roots may be taken It is stated by some, that‘grafts taken from the 
for grafting purposes, and the stocks put away in| lower limbs of trees will produce fruit the soonest, 
cellars, or buried in the ground. while those from the middle and top, and from the 





When the grafts are to be used at home, it is 


will require no further attention until it is time to 
. 
use them. a" * 


distance, they should be carefully wrapped in moist 
cloth, with folds enough to exclude the air éMirely. 


We do not know that there is any difference in| upright shoots, will make trees of the finest form. | 
favor of the root of one variety over another; but| We confess a slight prejudice against the lower | 


it will not «lo to propagate every variety of fruit by | limbs of wees, as it was thence that “ switches” 
this method. Experience has shown that some| Were cut in the mischievous days of our youth, 
sorts do better by root grafting than in any other wherewith to apply Solomon’s doctrine of disci- 
way ; but other kinds are very apt to be winter-| pline. Whether they will make upright trees, we 
killed ; and some yarieties have such a straggling | cannot say ; but they are supposed to have a ten- 
habit of growth, that it would be extremely difficult | dency to make upright men, 

to train them to a good head ; and such sorts, there- 
fore, require to be budded or grafted high up on 
good stocks. 

The roots being washed, are cut into four or 
five inch pieces, and the scions prepared as for or- 
dinary grafting. Splice, or tongue-grafting, is the 
most convenient method. Woollen yarn, cut to 
ten or twelve inches length, is wound around it 
closely at the point of junction, Let the grafling | 
wax be kept ina melted state, by being put in a} 
pau over a few coals. Holding the work over the 
pan, with a spoon, pour a portion of the liquid all 
over the yarn; it hardens immediately, and the 
whole may be set in rows in a box and covered 
above the point of union with moist sand, and kept 
in a cellar till it is time to turn them out in the 
spring. 








For the New England Farmer. 


FAILURE OF WHEAT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Mr Editor—I saw by your report of a late dis- 
cussion at one of the farmers’ meetings at the capi- 
tol, that some of the speakers were of the opinion 
thatthe obstacle to the successful growing of the 
wheat crop in Massachusetts, and New England 
generally, was in the supposed fact that the soil had 
become exhausted of elements necessary to the 
nourishment and perfection of the crop. This, I 
am aware, is a common notion, but to me it ap- 
pears very improbable, as the cause of the failure 
of the wheat crop. 

Why—I am led to ask—should the soil have be- 
come incapable of growing wheat, from the ex- 





| Those who take grafis this year, should be espe- | 


well to lay them in the cellar where frost will not | 


shall not evaporate the moisture which they contain. | 


When grafts are to be sent to a considerable | 


haustion of certain elements, any more than of 


hauster than wheat. Why, then, hus i not de- 
prived the soil of elements necessary to ils perfec- 
tion, as well as wheat 2? 

To me, it seems clear that the “ blast” which vis- 
its wheat in a particular stage of its growth, and 
which is the main cause, commonly, of the failure 
of the crop, is no more due to the assumed fact 
that the soil has become exhausted of particular 
elements needed by the crop, than that the “ potato 
plague” has its origin in the same circumstance. 

It is true, as the Rev. Morrill Allen stated at the 
meeting referred to, that wheat sown on land as 
| well prepared as either scientific tneory or practical 

experienge could suggest, has, nevertheless, failed ; 
and, in my opinion, Mr Allen suggested the most 
probable reason of the failure—that is, a material 
\change in the character of our seasons, within the 
| last 30 years, caused by circumstances as yet undis- 
covered, That there has been such a change, is 
evidenced by the nearly concurrent testimony of 
those who have lived long enough to make a com- 
parison between the character of the seasons 30 
years ago and now. 

I suppose it hardly rational to hope for a favora- 
| ble change in our climate for the growth of wheat: 
jand perhaps it would be no more rational to enter- 
tain the hope that man, by any appliance of his 
skill, will be able to evade or surmount the difficul- 
|ty in wheat raising, interposed by this alteration in 
the seasons, It may be done, however—tfor we live 
in an age signalized for wondrous achievements by 
| science and art, and when Muinp is being turned 
more than in any other age, to the improveme 
of agriculture. But, under the existing obstacles 
| to the culture of wheat, I think our Massachusetts 
|farmers had better, as a measure of economy, pul 
| their hands in their pockets, to get their flour, as Mr 
| Allen stated he did, than to attempt the home pro- 
|} duetion of it—for, between the “blast” and the 
|“ weevil,” and other depredators, a risk attends the 
attempt, which is almost sure to result in making 
it * cost more than it comes to.” 

Yours, truly, 


D. or THe East. 





Keeping warm all Winter with a single log of Wood. 
| —To enjoy health, warmth, peace of mind, and a 
| vigorous constitution, if you have nothing else to do , 
j take a log of wood of moderate size, carry it to 
the garret, and throw it from the window into the 
| Street, taking care, of course, not to hit any body 
/on the head; this done, run down stairs as fast as 
| you can, take it up again to the garret, and do as 
before. Repeat the process uutil you are suflicient- 
ly warm—when you may lay away the log for 
another occasion,—Old recipe. 
[We copy the above for the benefit of city dys- 
| peptics : farmers have no occasion to use the recipe. | 


It is not to be supposed that winter is the only ; ‘ 
time which will dllow of reet-grifing, although it | E'S Jndian corn, Barley, or rye, from the same 
hich w - i : ; 
ap ten g rf - cause ? Has not our Massachusetts soil, from the 


. . . When the immortal Franklin was serving an ap- 
is the best in the economy of time; but the pro-| |. ° poet é : Sere ™ I 

; ; ; ‘ time of the Pilgrims up to the present, been, at! prenticeship to the art of printing, he was allowed 
cess may be carried on just as late in the spring as 


2 ‘ * least, as frequently and extensively cropped with | thirtyseven and a half cents per week for his board. 
is any other kind of grafting. ' pe : Fae 

corn as with wheal?—and yet, corn succeeds as | Of this he expended seventeen and three-quarter 

Curring anp Keeptinc Grarts. | well with us now, as it did on our soils two hundred | cents. What he saved was expended for useful 

Many experienced orchardists suppose the best | years ago—and the same is true of rye and barley. |books. What an example of economy for appren- 


time for cutting grafts to be immediately on the ' Corn, too, bas the repute of being a far greater ex-' tices!— “ch. pap. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


BREEDS OF STOCK—CUTTING TIMBER. 


Mr Breck—Dear Sir—The contrariety. of opinion 
manifested of late in sevetal spirited discussions on 
the subject of the relative excellencies of different 
breeds of animals, native and foreign,—the most 
proper season for cutting. timber, and some other 
important and interesting subjects—(and which 
there appears but little prospect of settling to the 
entire satisfaction of all parties)—reminds me of 
the controversy of the two knights, about the shield. 
And the remarks of the honest old Dervis are not 
inapplicable to the disputants, They are both in 
the right, and both in the wrong. 

The value of stock to the farmer, and the value 
of timber, depend not so much on the breed, or on 
the season of cutting, as on extraneous circumstan- 
ces, unconnected with most of the abstract theories 
advanced on the subjects. 

Those who contend for the superiority of our 
native breeds of stock, are in the right, provided 
both native and foreign breeds are treated in our 
native manner,—exposed to the vicissitudes and in- 
clemencies of our seasons, coarsely or scantily fed, 
and unsheltered. On the other band, the advo- 
cates for foreign breeds are right, when both breeds 
are treated after the foreign manner—wartmly shel- 
tered from cold and storms, kindly treated, and well 
fed, 

So in relation to timber: those who prefer cut- 
ting it in winter, taking durability into considera- 
tion, have sound reasons for their preference, pro- 
vided they manage their winter-cut timber right, 
and provided, too, they should manage their sum- 
mer-cut timber wrong. And, on the other hand, 
they who cut timber in summer, will find sounder 
reasons for their preference, provided they mapage 
their timber right—tbut not otherwise. 

I have been led to these remarks from noticing 
Gen. Dearborn’s communication, with your com- 
ments thereon, and your call for “ opinions and 
experience,” in your paper of Jan, 28th. 

Though I ani well aware that your valuable.pa- 
per needs no contributions from such a pen as mine, 
and though I cannot respond to your call by de- 
tailing experiments worth any thing, yet I haven 
“opinion,” and, such as it is, you can have it and 
welcome. Itis this—that the value of timber, to 
be used either “ as fuel or in the arts,” does nd so 
much depend on the season when:jt .is cutyas on 
the method of managing it after it is cut. 

I cannot agree with those who believe that tim- 
her cut in winter is more durable than that cut in 
summer, because there is le. sap in the winter 
than in the summer season. Facts are against this 
theory. Nor can I fully agree with Mr Isley, who, 
in his letter to Gen. D., says he is “fully of the be- 
lief that timber for ship-building, and other purpo- 
sus, should be felled, or girdled, at the season of the 
year when the bark will peel freely’—because, from 
my own observation, I should expect a tree girdled 
in summer, to decay sooner than one girdled in 
winter; and a tree felled “ when the bark will peel 
freely,” unless it is peeled, I should expect to decay 4 

sooner than if felled in winter, because the agent of 
decay—fermentation—will be more actively at work. 

Nor do I fully agree with Gen. Dearborn, highly 
as I respect his opinion, in supposing the question 
“why timber is more durable when cut in sum- 
mer,” is so very abstruse as to be of so difficult ex- 
planation as he intimates, or analagous to questions 
or causes absolutely beyond our comprehension. 


sign of his communication to promulgate, are a| 
pretty lucid explanation of the cause, and solve the | 
whole: mystery. 

A ship was built of green oak timber, felled in 
the months of June and July: the bark was peeled 
off, the logs sawed into planks, and the timber for 
the frame all worked up in the short space of 30 
days—all which time, and afterwards, it was ex- 
posed to the sun and heat of midsummer and the 
dog-days, The sap, of course, had no time to fer- 
ment, but was inimediately exhausted, or dried up, 
so that the incipient stage of decomposition—fer-| 
mentation—never began. The consequence might, 
reasonably have been expected. The timber, even, 
to the “ sap-wood of the planks,” became “ tough 
and hard like born.” But, if the same timber had 
been felled at the same season, and had lain in the | 
bark the same length of time, exposed to the same 
temperature, or had been girdled, according to the 
suggestion of Mr Ilsley, and your correspondent | 
“ D.” (p. 244, same No.,) the result would have been | 
different. The removal! of the sap-wood would | 
have been necessary, to insure durability. It would 
have been better to have cut the timber in winter, 
for the reason given by “D.,” that the sap is then 
“least liable to fermentation.” But here, 1 think, 
lies the whole secret, The object should be, not 
solely to cut the timber, or girdle it, when the sap 
is least liable to. fermentation, but so to manage the 
timber after it is cut; as not only to prevent fermen- 
tation entirely, but also to effect the evaporation or 
expulsion of the sap as soon as possible, and this 
is soonest done in summer, if the timber is prop- 
erly exposed to the,sun and air. It was suddenly 
and effectually dotie in the case of the ship,men- 
tioned by Mr Ilsley, and no doubt she was a long- 
lived vegsel—the soundness of her planks and tim- 
bers being owing more to that circumstance than 
to the season in which the timber was cut. 

With the greatest respect, yours, &c. 
JNO. TOWNSEND. 

Zanesville, O., Feb.'13, 1846. 

((” We should be pleased to receive more “ con- 
tributions” from the pen to which we are indebted 
for the foregoing well-written and well-conceived 
epistle. —Eb. 





Potato Jelly.—The potato may with ease be made 
into a rich ahd notricious jelly, and the process 
should be generally known. It is as follows: Let 
a-couple of good-sized, mealy potatoes, be washed, 
peeled, and grated ; throw the pulp thus procured 
in a basin of water and stir it well-; let it standa 
few minutes, and a sufficient quantity of starch 
will have fallen for the purpose required ; pour off 
the water, and pour on boiling water, stirring the 
starch the while; and it will soon and suddenly 
pass to the state of jelly. The only nicety required 
is to be careful that the water is absolutely boiling, 
otherwise the change will not take, place. On com- 
paring this jelly with that obtained from Bermuda, 
a difficulty in discriminating between the two will 
be apparent. The difficulty, however, becomes 
more obvious, on applying sugar to sweeten the 
jellies, for then the superior flavor of the potato 
jelly is at once perceived, and it is equal, if not su- 
perior, also, to arrowroot in its nutritious proper- 
ties.— Selected. 


The Nepanthus, or pitcher plant, of India, fur- 
nishes water in its leaves, which not only have 





It appears to me the very facts which it was the de- 








pitchers, but covers to them. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


A SELECTION OF FRUITS. 


Messrs. Breck & Co.—Gentlemen—Having been 
requested by a number of your subscribers whom 
I met at the Annual Exhibition of your Horticuttu- 
ral Society, to furnish them with a list of the varie- 
ties of fruits, particularly Pears, “ which I consider 
the best on the whole for general euliure,” I now 
forward the following catalogue of those kinds 
grown on my soil (which is naturally of a sandy 





loam, made more retentive by the application of 


clay and salt,) that have proved of fine quality : 


Summer Pears. ° 
Madaleine, 
Bloodgood, 
Dearborn’s Seedling. 


Autumn Pears. 


Bartlett, 

Belle Lucrative, 

Flemish Beauty, 

Cushing, 

Andrews, 

Beurre Bosc, 

Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 

Washington, 

Bon Chretien Fondante, 

Long Green, of Coxe, 

Dix, (occasionally cracks.) 

Seckel, (requires high manuring with vege- 
table compost.) 

Heathcote, These 3 var. on my soil are 

of about the same quality. 

The last named is a great 

and constant bearer ; the 

fruit melting, but not of a 

high flavor. 


Early Winter Eating Pears. 
Winter Nelis, 


Lewis, 
Columbian Virgalieu. 


Urbaniste, 


Bezi Montigny. 


Winter Cooking Pears. 


Vicar of Winkfield, 
Hunt’s Connecticut, 
Black Pear of Worcester, 


Summer Apples. -, 
Early Harvest, 
Early Sweet Bough, 
Summer Rose. 


Autumn Apples. 


Fall Harvey, 
Lyscom, 
Superb Sweet, of Deane, 
Quince, of Coxe, 
How’s Red Sweet. 
Winter Apples. 
Minister, (great and annual bearer.) 
Aunt Hannah, 
Yellow Bellflower, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Baldwin, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, 
Swaar, (anuual bearer.) 
Cann, of Coxe; (called Seaver’s Sweeting, 
by some.) 
Rambo, or Romanite, of Coxe, (a fine tender 
table fruit.) 


There are many fine varieties of apples which 


require stronger soil than mine; I have cut them 






fro 


Dr: 
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from my trees. Such are—Williams’s Favorite, cimens of the Echasserie Pear. We believe this! “After all, if you would raise first rate stock, o 
a ’ | a ’ 


Drap d’Or, of Coxe, Pickman Pippin, Roxbury Rus- Pear has not received its full meed of praise; and good size, you should let your calves suck for a 


set, and Esopus Spitzenberg. 
Peaches. 


Crawford’s Early, 
Prince’s Early Red, 
Cooledge’s “ Rareripe, 
Early Royal George, 
Hastings’ Rareripe, 
Jacques’ sad 

Malta, (the finest var.) 
Bellegarde, (large fruit.) 


Plums. 


Italian Damask, 
Reine Claude Violet, 
Green Gage, 
Roe’s Autumnal Gage, 
Red Gage, 
Bolmar’s Washington, 
Red Orleans, 
Cruger’s: Scarlet, 
Dana’s Yellow, 
Blue Imperatrice, 
Violet Perdrigon, 
Yours, traly, 
Salem, Feb. 10, 1846. 
Mr Ives’s selection of fruits is a very good one, 
but were we to form one for ourself, we should 
add some varieties omitted, and perhaps exclude 
some embraced in Mr 1.’s list.—Eb. 


fine for cooking. 
J. M. IVES. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

Saturday, Feb. 14, 1846.—From M. P. Wilder, 
President of the.Society, five Seedling Camellias, 
three. of them of exquisite beauty and perfection. 
As by a vote of the Society today, the flower com- 
mittee were especially instructed to examine these 
seédlings and report thereon, a description of them 
will be deferred until their report is made on Sat- 
urday next. It is sufficient for us now to say that 
two of them may be ranked as among the most 
perfect of their class. ‘The President also exhibi- 
ted 18 Camellias, of different fine varieties. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co., 14 fine Camellias 
of different varieties. 

From W. E. Carter, 19 Camellias, including 5 
pretty seedlings. Also, 2 large clusters of Acacia 
delbata, (very beautiful,) specimens of another spe- 
cies of Acacia, and Saxifraga ligulata. 


From Wm. Quant, 26 fine Camellias, purple and 


white ; Chinese Primula, (beautiful specimens,) and 
Strelitzia regina. 

Award of Premiums for Camellias.—Messrs. Sam- 
uel Walker and Pasker Barnes, together with the 
Chairman of the Flower Committee, were appoint- 
ed judges, and made the following premiums: 

_ As the Camellias were not exhibited in pots, ac- 
cording to the schedule of premiums, the judges 
did not fee] authorized to award the full amount; 
but in consideration of the perfection and beauty 
of many of the flowers exhibited, recommend that 


to Messrs. Hovey & Co. a gratuity of $5 be award- | 


ed; to Wm. Quant, do. $4; to Wm. E. Carter, do. 
$3. Jos. Breck, Chm’n. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Saturday, Feb. 7.—Very fine specimens of Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch Apples, were presented by Mr 
Wn. E. Carter, of Cambridge. 

Feb. 14.—E. M. Richards, Esq., one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Society, presented some good spe- 


although it may not rank as high as a well ripened number of months in the natural way. They will 
Easter Beurre, yet we think it deserving of exten- then be less subject to the scours and other com- 
sive cultivation. | plaints than when they are fed with artificial food. 
For the Committee, | And you will often make cows of your heifers one 

S. Warxer, Cim’n. | year sooner than you otherwise would; for they 


OE Ge ~ | will be large enough to bring calves when they 
“CARE OF COWS WITH CALF. | 70 See Se ever teres Senta SF Gam. 
| Your steers too will have finer forms as well as 

Cows that are expected to calve early, must have 'n more rapid growth, for if you are not very atten- 
more attention than others. It is barbarous to tie | tive, when vou rear by eid Lita y 
a cow to a stanchion near the time of calving. Let | te anil len 3 oe es ee 

' : . /cattle will be ill-shapen, pod bellied, and poor.— 
her have perfect freedom, in a pen or yard, but! yas, Plourhman. 
let her not have access to cold water. ‘This has | 
caused the death of many a fine cow. cee: 

After calving, warm drink may be given in any) CARE OF SHEEP AND YOUNG LAMBS, 
quantity ; but you should be cautious at such times | Many lambs are Jost for want of attention: and 
not to feed so high as to cloy the appetite, or cre-| many for want of skilful shepherds. When sheep 
ate a fever. Warm swill will be drank by cows} drop them early, while the weather is cold, they 
that have been early taught to drink it. A quart) are very apt to lose them. When wool is the chief 
of meal may be stirred in, for one cow, and many object of the farmer, it is not advisable to have 
cows will drink warm water with meal in it, when early lambs. In this State many farmers keep 
they would not drink swill. ‘sheep with a view to make a profit on the meat, 

We have generally thrown some hot embers in- | particularly the lamb’s meat, and they choose to 
to a pail of water, at such times, and cows will | have their lambs come as early as March. When 
drink it, for they are then very willing to drink | this is the system, particular care should be used 
what they would not at other times, or when they/|to save the young animals and prevent their free- 
have access to pure water. Many cows, at such | zing, for their clothing is very thin during their, 
times, will drink their own milk as soon as it is| first week. It is not enough to carry them into 
drawn from the udder ; and this is always good for the barn, or before a fire, when they are found on 
them. The calf will not want it all, and he should | the snow and unable to stand, We have known 
be kept so short that he will worry the udder and | them to die with too much warming and nursing. 
draw out every drop of the milk. | J. A. Morton, Esq., of Hadley, telis us his method 

On Rearine Catves.—Various practices pre- is when his lambs are chilled and unable to help 
vail in different places, in. hursing calves intended | themselves, to take them to the house, put them 
to be kept for stock. Far in the interior, where | into a tub of warm water, more than blood warm, 
keeping and milk are cheap, some farmers suffer | and rub them gently for twenty or thirty minutes ; 
| calves to run in the pasture with their mothers, and | keeping them long enough in the water to warm 
suck during the summer. Some let them suck for| them through. He then takes them out and rubs 
three months, and then take them off and let them | them gently with flannel till they are quite dry. 
pick for themselves. | Then, instead of cramming their stomachs, as 
Some farmers take them away from the mother | many unskilful people do, let them run about the 

immediately, and fed them on milk which they are |room and keep warm by exercise. In a litle 
| taught to drink from a pail, or trough. We have /time an appetite will be created, and the litle fel- 
| known some to fatten their calves for the butcheg| lows will come round you and make a teat of al- 
‘by hand feeding. But labor must be cheap and | most any part of your clothes. 
| milk dear to make this practice profitable. | When you find they have a sharp appetite for 
| There can be no doubt that milk sucked from | food, give them a litthe warm new milk, or cream, 
| the cow, is better food for the youngling than any | with molasses in it. This physics them, as the 
that can be furnished. The calf draws it gradual-/| first milk from the mother always does, and they 
ily; it physics him just enough, in ordinary cases ;| will soon be able to draw their sustenance from 
land it is just warm enough for hisstomach. When/!the udder.. Sheep will not always own their off- 
calves drink milk from a pail they swallow too! spring when they are in a large flock. Mr, M. 
| rapidly and the system is disordered. It is phy- | says, in such cases he confines the sheep in a se- 
siced too much, or not enough ; it is not so agreea- | parate pen, and he finds no difficulty about rela- 
ble to nature, a departure from whose laws must | tionship. “ 

| be practiced with caution. | Stuffing the. stomach with food, while the lamb 

Yet, when strict attention is paid to imitate na-| is cold‘and the stomach unable to act upon it, is 

| ture, we have seen good animals that were reared | the worst policy that can be adopted. Let the 
by hand. And when grain is cheap, compared | stomach crave food before it is administered. Mr 
| with milk, stock can be reared cheaper on the|M. has brought to life lambs that were so tho- 
skimmed milk, meal, and roots, than on the natural | roughly chilled that they could not move a limb. 
food that is furnished by the mother. If a limb is partially frozen it must be put into 
| Calves are taught to drink by putting your fin- | Cold water first to take the frost out gradually. 
gers into their mouths and their mouths into the| We think there is much good philosophy in Mr 
drink. After a little practice very young calves | Morton’s treatment of lambs, and we hope shep- 
will soon learn to drink without any nipple in the | herds will consider it well. Many are lost every 
mouth. If they are not apt at it you can form aj year. They are thrown on the dung heap from 
bit of leather into a teat and nail one end of it fast; despair of their recovery. Some men hang them 
to the bottom of the trough that holds the milk. | on apple trees, a monument of their own cureless- 
'Put this into the calf’s mouth and it will answer|ness and folly, where they look worse than 80 
as good a purpose as your finger. .In a few days|many nests of caterpillers on the limbs.—Mass. 
they will drink without a teat, Ploughman, 
‘ 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Premiums Awarpep in 1845. 
On Flowers. 

The Flower Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report! They have awarded the following 
premiums and gratuities for the year 1845: 
Camellias —To Messrs. Hovey & Co., Ist pre- 

mium, , $5 00 
Hyacinths.—For the best display, a premium 


to Messrs. Hovey & Co., of 4 00 

For the 2d best display, a premium to Jos. 
Breck & Co. of 3 00 

Twlips.—F or the best 30 vars. a premium to 
J. Breck & Co. of 8 00 

For the 2d best 30 vars. a premium to S. 
Walker, of 6 00 

A fine display, the 3d best, a premium to 
S. R. Johnson, of 3 00 

Hawthorns.—F or the best display, first premi- 
um to Messrs. Winship, of 3 00 

For the 2d best display, a premium to Jno. 
A. Kenrick, of 2 00 

Hardy Azaleas.—F or the best display, first pre- 
mium to J. A. Kenrick, of 3 00 


For the 2d best display, a premium to 
Messrs. Winship, of 
Magnolias—For the best display, a premium 
to W. E. Carter, of 
For the 2d best display, a premium to J. A. 
Kenrick, of 
Herbaceous Peonies.—For the best 12 vars. a 
premium to J. Breck & Co. of 
For the 2d best 12 vars. a premium to Wm. 
E. Carter, of 
For the best display, a premium to Wm. 
Kenrick, of 
Division A.—Class I. 
Hardy Roses.—F or the best 30 vars. a premi- 


200 
3 00 
200 
5 00 
3 00 


3 00 


um to Hovey & Co, of 8 00 
For the 2d best 30 vars. a premium to A. 

Aspinwall, of 6 00 
For the 3d best 30 vars. a premium to Jos. 

Breck & Co, of 4 00 
For the best display, a premtum to Hovey 

& Co, of 3 00 


Division B.—Class I. 
Noisette, Bourbon, Perpetual and other Roses.— 
To Jos. Breck & Co, a premium of 5 00 
To Hovey & Co. a premium of 3 00 
For the best display, a premium to 8. R. 


Johnson, of 2 00 
Carnations and Picotee Pinks.—For the best 8 
vars. a premium to J. Breck & Co.of 500 


For the 2d best 8 vars. a premium to Hov- 
ey & Co. of 4 00 
For the best display, a premium to Joseph 
Breck & Co. of 
Phloxes.—For the best 6 vars. a premium to 
Hovey & Co. of 5 00 
For the 2d best 6 vars. a premium to Sam’l 
Walker, of 
For the 3d best 6 vars. a premium to Jos. 
Breck & Co, of 
Balsams.—F or the best display, a premium to 
A. Bowditch, of 
For the 2d best display, a premium to Jos. 
Breck & Co. of 
German Asters.—For the best display, a pre- 
mium to Hovey & Co. of 
For the 2d best display, a premium to Ed- 
ward Allen, of 


3 00 


4 00 
3 00 
3 00 


2 00 








3.00, 


oe 








For the 3d best display, a premium to Thos. 
Mason, of 
Dahlias—In the following divisions and classes : 
Division A. 
For the best specimen bloom, a premium to 
Edward Allen, of 4 00) 
Division B. 
Class I. For the best 18 dissimilar blooms, 
a premium to James Nugent, of 8 00 
Class IL. For the best 12 dissimilar blooms, 
a premium to James Nugent, of 
For the 2d best 12 dissimilar blooms, a pre- 
mium to Thomas Mason, of 
Class III. For the best 6 dissimilar blooms, 
a premium to Hovey & Co. of 
For the 2d best 6 dissimilar blooms, a pre- 
mium to John Hovey, of 
Division C. 
Class Il. For the best 12 dissimilar blooms, 
a premium to Wm. Meller, of 
For the 2d best 12 dissimilar blooms, a pre- 
mium to S. A. Walker, of 3 00 
Class III. For the best 6 dissimilar blooms, 
a premium to W. B. Richards, of 
For the 2d best 6 dissimilar blooms, a pre- 
mium to 8. A. Walker, of 
Chrysanthemums.—F or the best 12 varieties 
in pots, a premium to Hovey & Co. of 
Herbaceous Plants.—For the best display 
through the season, a premium to Jos. 
Breck & Co. of 
For the 2d best display through the season, 
a premium to Messrs. Winship, of 
For the 3d best display through the season, 
a premium to Wm. E. Carter, of 
Annuals.—For the best display through the 
season, a premium to Breck & Co. of 500 
For the 2d best display through the season, 
a premium to Parker Barnes, of 
Bouquets.—For the best display through the 
season, a premium to J. L. L. F. Warren, 
of 5 00 
For the 2d best display through the season, 


2 00 


5 00 
3 00 
3 00 


2 00° 


5 00 


3 00 


200 


5 00 


5 00 
4 00 
3 00 


3 00 


a premium to Miss Russell, of 4 00 
For the third best display through the sea- 
son, a premium to W. E. Carter, of 3 00 


Premiums and Gratuities Awarded for Bouquets and 
Pot Plants at the Weekly Exhibitions. 
To A. Bowditch, for two splendid bouquets at 
the opening of the Hall, 10 00 
For bouquet, 1 00 
To Miss Russell, for bouquet, $2, do. $2, 
do, $2, do. $1, do. $1, do. $1, do. $1, do. 


ety, (not a competitor for premiums,) the 
following gratuities, viz : 


For a fine display of Camellias, 5 00 
do. do. of Tree Peronies, 100 
blooms, embracing 15 varieties, 5 00 
For fine grown Azaleas in pots, 3 00 
For fine displays of Roses, 5 00 


For repeated exhibitions of superb seedling 
Japan Lilies, 5 00 

For magnificent speciinens of well grown 
Fuchsias in pots, 

For fine specimens of well grown Erica 


5 00 


ventricosa, tricolor, &c., 3 00 

To J. E. Teschemacher, for fine specimens of 
Echinocactus Eryiesii, 3 00 

To Hovey & Co., for magnificent specimens 
of well grown Japan Lilies in pots, 5 00 

For repeated exhilitions of fine new Glox- 
inias, Achimenes and Gladioluses in pots, 5 00 

For repeated displays of choice China, Tea, 
and other Roses, 5 00 

For the introduction and exhibition of a 
great variety of new Phioxes, 5 00 


For a continued display of bouquets, rare 
cut flowers, and pot plants, through the 
season, 

To Orr N. Towne, for magnificent specimens 
of Fuchi8ias in pots, 

To Wm. Doyle, for a fine collection of large, 
well grown plants, at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 5 00 

To Samuel Sweetser, for a large rose-bush, 
covered with a profusion of flowers, 

To David Haggerston, for a magnificent spe- 
cimen of Crinum Amabile, 2 3 00 

To Alex’r McLennan, for fine Ranunculus, 3 00 

To John Arnold, for repeated displays of Chi- 
na and other Roses, 

To Capt. Macondry, for fine displays, of Ger- 
man Asters and other flowers, 

To Josiah Lovett, 3d, for fine displays of seed- 
ling Pinks and Pansies, 2 00 

To Messrs. Winship, for repeated displays of 
fine shrubby plants, 5 00 
For fine displays of choice cut flowers, pot 

plants and bouquets, through the season, 5 00 

To Parker Barnes, for fine Fuchsias, in pots, 3 00 
For fine grown Azaleas in pots, 3 00 
For fine displays of cut flowers, pot plants, 

&c. through the season, 

To John A. Kenrick, for repeated displays of 
cut flowers, 

To J. S. Cabot, for exhibitions of new peren- 
nials, Peeonies, &c. 5 


8 00 


3 00 


3 00 


5 00 


2 00 


3 00 





$1, do. $1, do, $1. 

To Thos. Motley, jr., ken ae doe $2. 

To Hovey & Co., for pot plants, $2, do. $2, 
do. $2, 

To Salisbury & Willot, for pot plants, 

To Wm. Quant, bouquets, $2, do. $2, do. $2, 
do. $2, do, $2, do. $2, 

To Parker Rarnes, for pot plants, $2, do. $1, 

To Wm. E. Carter, for bouquet, 1 00 

To J. L. L. F. Warren, for bouquets, $1, do. 
$2, do. $1, do. $1, do. $1, do. $2, 

To Edward Allen, for pot plants, 

To 8. A. Walker, for design, 1 00 

To Wm. Meller, for pot plants, 

To David Haggerston, for superb bouquets, 
composed of rare green-house flowers 

To Thomas Needham, for pot plants, 


pr 


6.00 
1 00! 


12 00 


5 00 
2 00 


Gratuities. 
To Marshall P. Wilder, President of the Soci- * 





To Wm. Carter, for fine displays of Polyan- 
thus, 2 00 
For well grown Azaleas, 3 00 
For repeated exhibitions of choice green- 

house and hardy plants, 8 00 

To Joseph Breck & Co., fora fine specimen 

of Wistaria sinensis, 3 00 


For a fine specimen of Cloth of Gold Rose, 3 00 
For rich displays through the season, of 
choice cut flowers, 20 00 
To Wm. Meller, for fine displays of Gerani- 
ums, 5 00 
For fine displays of bouquets, pot plants, and 
cut flowers through the season, 
To Samuel Walker, for displays of cut flow- 


ers and bouquets through the season, 5 00 
To J. L. L. F. Warren, for fine displays of cut 
flowers, &c., through the seasun, 5 00 


To S. R. Johnson, for fine displays of roses, 
and other cut flowers, 


ae oe | 


00 
00 
00 


0 
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To Edward Allen, for seedling Calceolarias, 2 00 |SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE this mode of plowing left the ground lighter per 


lopen to atmospheric influence, which were impor- 


To Wm. Kenrick, for displays of cut flowers STATE HOUSE. 
} . . . * + . Fa 
| Hon. Mr Calhoun in the chair. Subject—T'he | lait considerations in the raising of potatoes, ‘The 
| Cultivation of Potatoes and other Root Crops. jground is then harrowed a number of times, so 
| Mr Gleason, of Wayland, said he cultivated the | that it will work easy. He prefers his manure 
potato in many different ways: he spreads the ma- | made into compost, which when composed of 1 part 
nure in all cases. The best crop he had ever |St#ble manure to 2 of peat mud, and 1-5 leached 
ashes, was equal in value to the same quantity of 


through the season, 3 00 
To Azel Bowditch, for bouquets and cut flow- 
ers through the season, 3 


To Samuel Walker, for a beautiful seedling 
Pansy, (the finest ever exhibited here,) 3 ¢ 

To Miss Russell, for continued displays of 
flowers tastefully arranged in baskets and 
bouquets, through the seqson, 3 

To Thos, Motley, jr., for designs, bouquets, and 
cut flowers, 

To Wm. Quant, for fine grown Geraniums, 5 00 
For fine grown plants, bouquets, &c. 3 
To John H. Richardson, for seedling Peonies, 3 00 
To John Hovey, for displays of bouquets, &c. 2 00 


Recapitulation. 
Awarded for premiums, $199 00 
Awarded for gratuities, 214 00 
Awarded for pot plants and bouquets at 
weekly exhibitions, 70 00 


Amount unappropriated and reserved for 
preminms and gratuities on Camellias 
and Azaleas in February and March, 35 50 


. $518 50 

In consequence of the necessity occasioned by 
the issue of season tickets, to keep up successive 
shows from week to week, to meet the expectation 
of the public, many of the contributors of flowers 
have been obliged to make strenuous efforts to ren- 
der the exhibitions interesting ; as the sale of flow- 
ers was prohibited in the Hall, by a vote of the So- 
ciety, the committee have taken a little more than 
usual latitude in awarding gratuities, that some com- 
pensation might be made in consideration of the 
great sacrifice by a few of the members, in their 
free offerings of choice specimens of flowers in 
great profusion from week to week, during the 
season. 

The Committee have taken unwearied pains to 
do justice to the numerous contributors of flowers, 
and make such disposition of the munificent sums 
appropriated by the Society to the Flower Com- 
mittee, as should give satisfaction to all concerned, 
and best promote the great interests for which it 
was designed. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH BRECK, Chairman. 

[The reports of the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 

mittees will be given in our next.] 


Mr Editor—The undersigned begs the privilege 





to say to “ Bro. Holmes” of the Maine Farmer, that | apart, and thins out to 3 inches in the rows, which | 


his explanation in his last No. is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and he is exculpated from all blame. What 
he says, is worthy of him as one of nature’s noble- 


men,—and what his D—-I adds, is worthy of him, | ashes, and 25 loads of meadow mud. 


and nobody else! None but an imp of the author 


of all black deeds, would have charged the under- Cultivator,) agreed with Mr Gleason in regard to | 
signed with “kicking up a muss”—and none but one | the value of carrots and sugar beets for cows anc 


who was himself the very embodiment of greenness, | 
would have suspected the undersigned of being 
“verdant.” But, notwithstanding these diabolical 
calumnies, the undersigned, (imitating the magnani- 
mous spirit, and adopting the words, of those dis- | 
tinguished diplomatists, Messrs. Packenham and | 
Buchanan,) avails himself of this occasion to tender 
to his brother genius of the Maine Farmer, the as- | 
surance of his distinguished consideration,—and | 
would couple with it the hope that each may strive | 
to outvie the other in the acquisition of those “ rich | 
and rare” attainments—goodness, gumption and glory. 
Past “ P. D.” or rue N. E. F. 


‘sandy loam. The compost for his carrots was | 


raised was on an acre of ground where he spread 

the mannre upon the sod and dropped the potatoes | P™ : 

las he plowed, in every fourth furrow. ‘The furrow of applying manure, he thought there was no ob- 
which covered them was plowed more shallow than |J°¢ven to putting a fight mellow compost in the 

ithe others, being about 4 inches deep; the others | Hill; but, generally, it was eater to spread the ma- 
'6 inches deep. ‘The potatoes made their way |2!'¢ and plow and harrow it in lightly. If fur- 
through the sods quicker than those planted other- | rowed at all, it should not be very deep, as it was 
wise. When dug, they turned out to be one-third | °°" best to cover very deep, except in dry sandy 
more than was got on ground near by, treated in | Soils. : He understood that in Nantucket, where 
the ordinary way. In addition to this large crop of | the soil was light and porous, deep planting was 
potatoes on this land, he raised 56 bushels of flat|CUStmary—the manure being placed over the po- 
| tatoes—and that they suceeeded much better in ob- 


| turnips the saine season, wee 
He thought potatoes one of the most profitable | “Ns & good crop than when they planted nearer 
But for stock, he the surface in the common way. 


crops, when near a market. ; y 
Mr Merriam lad planted a field of potatoes on 


| thought carrots and ruta baga better than potatoes, , | 
| He was notso much opposed to ruta baga as many /® bog that had been underdrained, without ma- 
‘were. He had raised at the rate of 800 bushels|"""e- He first drilled it, and planted the potatoes 
of carrots to the acre, which, after paying the ex- |" the surface ; then, with a plow, run a furrow 
| penses of cultivation, manure, &c., afforded him a! on each side of the potatoes, so as to cover them, 
net profit of $62 50 per acre. For this crop he | Phe opening OF Suan between the two swards 
ihad manured with fine rotten manure: the year | ©OVer"s the potatoes, was filled up with the mud 
following, appropriated the same piece of ground taken from the furrows : the furrows between the 
for another crop and manured with green stable | "WS served to drain the land. No other labor was 

bur | bestowed upon them until they were dug. It 


or barn-yard manure and fresh meadow mud ; 

| for some reason, either the fresh manure, or follow- turned out an excellent crop—better than where 
| ing with the same crop as the preceding year, he he had manured aud planted in the ordinary way. 
raised only at the rate of 525 bushels to the acre: | W ith regard to seed, he thought the best and 
800 bushels to the acre was equal to 16 tons, reck- | ©#tliest varieties should be selected. An experi- 
oning a bushel to weigh 40 lbs.; which were worth | wove, this point was made by Mr Plunket, of 
with him, $8 per ton. He feeds the tops to his Pittsfield, of which the following is an account. 
swine, and values them at $5 per acre. He had a |He planted nine rows of potatoes, as follows : 


. or . ‘ ds ‘ . ‘ 5 . X19 
high opinion of sugar beets for swine; they eat Ist row, 1 large potato.....product, 5 1-2 bush, 





° ° ‘ 9) ; j =TL “ e ‘“ 
| them greedily, either raw or cooked. The topsare|*" ee ae sized, : 1-4 
. . : ~ 2 t ‘ 9.4 & 
also palatable to swine: three crops of them may | ye a eur ’ ras) 23-4 
° seed-e arge ‘ € ‘ 
be gathered during the season. os ‘- 3 nd “4 peg gal 3 ' 
: , 41.94 
He feeds his ruta bagas to his cattle that are fat- |?" gu! do, of do, 11-2 
a . $ o > “ Oo 
tening, and finds they thrive well upon them: ge | Oth 1-2 of a large, 4 1-2 
: ° 1 giv ; he|7th * 2 large, «“ 6 “ (many 
| keeps them in the barn, and gives no water, as the Bh « TEC, ; ‘ 
° ~s + , . | 219 ava € , 
|juice of the roots is sufficient. No disagreeable |" 1 mid. size pink-eye 3 small) 


Mh * Iblack kidney, " 4 1-2“ 


effects of the ruta bagas on the flavor of the beef 
A Mr Lawton also planted five rows side by side, 


are perceptible, provided the feeding of them is | ‘ j 
discontinued 10 days before killing. as an experiment, as follows: Ist row, one large 


By feeding his miich cows with carrots in win- | Potato to a bill, yee in four or six pieces—product, 
ter, they yield him as much profit as in summer. He | 10 3-4 bushels ; 2d, one do, do, cut in eight pieces 
| thought carrots should be sown from the 20th to} —product, 10 3-4 bushels ; 3d, two small sized po- 
ithe 25th of May. He plants in drills 2 1-2 feet | tttoes—product, 8 1-4 bushels; 4th, one large, not 
. eut—product, 13 3-4 bushels; Sth, two largest size, 
not cut—product, 8 1-2 bushels. 

Mr Merriam stated that his experience was in 
¢| conformity with the results of the above experi- 
|}ments. Like produced like. He presumed that 
Mr Merriam, of Boston, (formerly editor of the ina dry season, the tops depend much upon the 

seed for nourishment, until the roots acquire suffi- 
| | cient vigor to yield the requisite support. 
{Continued on next page.) 





‘is as thick as they should stand. His soil is a rich | 


made with 8 loads of green manure, 8 bushels o 


swine, He had seen swine in good condition, that . 
were fed entirely with sugar beets, without ~ A Be not afraid of diminishing your own happi- 
water. Mr M. went on to give some statistics rela-/ ness hy seeking that of others. He who labors 
tive to the value of the potato crop of the U. States ; | wholly for the benefit of others, and, as it were, 
that it was estimated to be worth from 25 to 30 | forgets himself, [where is such a man ?] is far hap- 
millions of dollars per annum. dt was a orep ot pier than he who makes himself the sole object of 
vast pecuniary importance to the country, especial-| 4] his affections and exertions,—Selected. 

ly in all the old States, where it was an important | Sackett 


article of food. | Ifyou assist a man in cheating others, don’t be 


He usually plants from 3 to 6 acres with pota- surprised if he cheats you in return, 
toes. He was not in favor of laying the furrows 
flat for potatoes on moist ground, but of turning 
them at an angle of about 45 degrees. He thought 


Dog-wood, says an eminent author, may readily 
be distinguished by its peculiar bark. 


pure auimal tnanure. With regard to the manner 
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Boston, Wrpnespay, Frs. 25, 1846. 


SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 


(Continued from the preceding page.) 





The last season, Mr Merriam lost many potatoes by 
rot. He planted about 8 acres. One field was situated 
on high land, and the soil a gravelly loam. Here, the 
potatoes did not rot so badly as on another lot of mea- 
dow land, where he got the largest potatoes. Where he 
had covered the potatoes with sods, making large hills, 
he found them sound; but where the ground was flat, 
and no sods, they were diseased. The early planted 
potatoes were not so much affected as those planted late. 
The Chenangoes, Long Reds and Blues were most dis- 
eased, while the Lady's Fingers and English Whites 


were quite sound. Mr Ellsworth, late Commissioner of | swine, but carrots were better for cows, if flesh was 


Patents, had stated to him, that potatoes had not rotted 
so much upon land just broken up, as upon old land, and 
that upon a field where pure manure had been applied 
to one part, and manure mixed with lime and plaster to 
the other, the potatoes on the first part rotted, while 
those on the other remained sound. He stated thata 
farmer in Worcester county, had used a mixture of three 
bushels of plaster, two of ashes and one of slacked lime, 





over; this heats sufficiently ina few days, when itis ta baga, but in England it was not so. He raised the 
ready to spread upon the land. He plows first in May, Nortolk turnip, and feeds it liberally to his cattle, with- 
and lets the ground be until the beginning of June, when | outdetriment. He cuts off the tap-root of the turnips 
he spreads the manure, plows lightly again, harrows,' before feeding thei out, as this is rather strong in tur- 
and sows the seed in drills, 16 to 18 inches apart; in ‘nip flavor. This root is grown with very little expense, 


_| weeding, thins out the plants to 6 or 8 inches from each | and he could not well get along without it.” He sows 
other. He obtains a heavy crop, but does not know the | turnips on land where a crop of potatoes had been taken 


} 
exact quantity per acre. His land is not much affected 


by drought; the soil, a rich black loam, upon a clay | 


subsoil. His first experiment in raising carrots was up- | 
on a fine piece of Jand—soil, a black loam, with yellow 
subsoil. He sowed 8 rods, which produced 64 bushels ; | 
equal to 1280 bushels to the acre. He had never raised 
sO great a quantity per acre since. His average crop of | 
carrots and beets was from 500 to 600 bushels. He 
thinks these roots keep better to be put into the cellar 
with considerable earth ; when taken out in the spring, 
they will be as hard and solid as when first taken out of 
the ground, 

In reply to the question, what was the comparative 





value between curfots or beets, and corn, he said he did 
|notknow. He thought beets far superior to carrots for 


| wanted, but they rather diminished the quantity of milk, 
although they produced more cream. Sugar beets in- 
creased the quantity of milk. He did not make use of 
‘ruta bagas, on account of the bad flavor they gave to the 
milk and butter. His horses were kept in better order 
when fed on carrots than when fed on grain. 

Mr Gray, of Boston, had found carrots excellent for 
his horses as well as cows. At the present price of 





and his potatoes did not rot. He thought salt, also, @ | grain, he thought carro's much cheaper. To each of his 
good preventive. Mr Merriam did not believe the dis- nedeee per day, he gives a heaped half peck. He had 
ease was occasioned by maggots, fungus, or atmospheric | some experience with rata baga—quite enough to satis- 
influence. He ascribed it to the season: he thought fy him that they were a great nuisance. Being at Phil- 
excessive heat and drought, followed by rains, produced | adelphia a few years since, he found some very fine look- 
the disease ; giving too great stimulus to the potatoes, | ing potatoes in the market, which he purchased ; they 
causing them so great an injury that further growth was | were called the Mercer: he found them to be the same 
impossible. [fp England, the rot is, by many, attributed | variety as the Chenango, but of better quality than 


to the season—but not on account of its heat and drought, . those grown here. He believed that changing the po- 


but its wetness and coldness. A singular affair, indeed, | 
is this rot, to have so many and so different causes !—Ed.] | 

Mr Moses Sanborn, of Kingston, N. H., said he had 
never seen a diseased potato until the year 1544. He | 
believed the disorder was increased by over manuring; | 
for he manured high that year, and his potatoes were | 
half rotten ; the next year, he plowed up a pasture and | 
planted without manure, and his potatoes were all, 
sound. He had raised 470 bushels to the acre in drills, | 
plowed in, without hoeing. The ground was harrowed | 


after the plants appeared above ground. With regard 
to carrots, he thought 4 inches apart in the drill was) 
near enough, to get a good crop. 

Capt. Porter, of Danvers, said he practiced feeding 
swine with sugar beet roots. He raised 400 bushels last | 
year, and not finding a ready market for them, bought | 
12 additional shoats, and fed out his beets to them, with | 
a small quantity of corn. He found they fattened fas- | 
ter upon beets and a bucket of corn per day, than they | 


| 
did, after the beets were all consumed, upon 4 or 6 buck- | 


ets of corn. He was quite astonished to find that the | 
shoats ceased to grow after he discontinued feeding with | 
beets; they, however, continued to fatten upon the 
corn, and when killed, at about 6 or 8 months old, they 
weighed about 275 Ibs. He found it was not necessary 
to give any water to his hogs when feeding them with 
beets: they would leave their corn when beets were 
thrown out to them. 





To manure his Jand for a crop of sugar beets, he pre- 
pares a compost by taking the last of his manure from 
his cattle, mixing it with two parts of meadow mud, 
which is hauled out, piled up, and thvroughly worked 





| 30 inches to three feet apart, with a plow. The potatoes 


tato from one section of the country to another, would 
not generally, improve its character. 

Mr French, of Braintree, thought the growing of roots 
was of vast importance to those who kept stock. In 
raising potatoes, he gets along with as little manual la- 
bor as possible, doing as much as he can with his team. 
He applies compost, plows deep, the second time more 
lightly, harrows thoroughly, then marks out his rows, 


are dropped, and a plow follows, and turns the soil over 
them as lightly as possible : a man then passes with a 
hoe to complete the covering. Care is taken to drop 
the potatoes in a straight line, for much of the facility in 
after cultivation, depends on having the plants stand in 
regular order. When the potatoes first begin to appear 
above ground, he runsa horse- plow as near them as pos- 
sible, turning the furrow lightly back from them. When 
the potatoes are fairly up, goes through them again with 
the horse-plow, and turns the furrow towards them ; he 
thus destroyed the weeds at the onset. 

The subject of the potato rot was one of vast impor- 
tance: a certain remedy was eagerly sought for, in Eu- 
rope as well as in this country. He thought the early 
planted escaped better than the late. The Chenangoes 
and Hill’s Early potatoes were free from the disease, 
while the Long Blues and Long Reds were very much 
affected—so much so that he was obliged to take them 
out of his cellar. From his experience he believed that 
diseased potatces are not injurious to stock, nor the sound 
part unwholesome for human food. 





He thought there was something prejudicial in the ru- 





off, and grass follows. Thinks his cows give more milk 
when fed on roots. In his experience he found that 
root crops could not be successfully grown upon the 
same land two years in succession. 


Mr French said he preferred the medium, or next fo — 


the largest sized potatoes for seed, and plants them 
whole, the seed-end up. 

Mr Leonard, of Marshfield, stated that the old-fash- 
ioned White potatoes which had been cultivated on his 
farm for 50 years, had thus far entirely escaped the dis- 
ease, while the Long Reds, and other sorts, rotted bad- 
ly. 

Mr Glazier, of Ashburnham, said he was a mechanic, 
but as he thought it bad policy to depend upon the far- 
mer for potatoes and other vegetables, he raised his own, 
as he thought every mechanic should do. [Upon that 
principle, the farmer should make his own plows, &c., 
instead of depending on the mechanic.—Ep.] A few 
years ago, he had seen a paragraph in the “ Ploughman,” 
recommending the planting of the eyes of potatoes only. 
He was disposed to try the experiment on a few rows, 
notwithstanding the ridicule of his neighbors. ‘The 
whole potatoes came up and were hoed before any of 
the eyes had appeared above ground, and he began to 
think he should not look to Boston again for instruction, 
but the eyes finally appeared, and continued coming up 
through hay time, until August, when they began to 
look very well. When he came to dig them, he was 
astonished, to find that although the rows planted with 
eyes did not yield so many potatoes, the size was double 
that where they were planted whole. Ile had made up 
his mind that it was quite an important faet, if the pota- 
to could be saved to boil, after the eyes were taken out 
for seed. 

Mr Buckminster, of the Ploughman, said that eyes 
had in some seasons, given as large products as whole 
tubers ; but he had known cases where they did not pro- 
duce halfa crop. They could not be depended on. As. 
to potatoes, we must have enough for the table, but for 
stock, we had better depend on some more certain crop. 
He was for trying the carrot more extensively. He said 
two of his neighbors, last summer, ‘raised 400 bushels 
each from one fourth of an acre [!]} He had himself, on 
an eighth of an acre of land, not very rich, raised 107 
bushels of carrots, with very little labor. Respecting 
plowing, he could not agree to the advice that had been 
given, to lap the furrows: they should always be turned 
flat. He should regret to have such a reconimendation 
go forth from this meeting without a protest, and he felt 
bound to enter his against it. 

Mr Cole, of the Cultivator, recommended the cultiva- 
tion of the Cabbage Turnip, as possessing more good 
properties than the ruta baga, while it was not obnox- 
ious to the objections brought against that root. Itcould 
be left in the field ee 4 winter without injury. 

Mr Breck, of the N. E. Farmer, said that he once had 
a horse that had the habit of stumbling: by changing 
his food trom grain io carrots, he became limber in his 
limbs, and finally got rid of stumbling. : 

Subject for next meeting—*“ Fruit and Fruit Trees.’’ 





> We shall publish in our next, an account of the 
stock recently imported by the State Agricultural Soei- 
ety, furnished us by Elias Phinney, Esq. It will oceupy 
the greater portion of our space, but its importance will 
compensate for this. This stock being designed as the 
foundation of improvement in our breeds of working and 
dairy animals, it is of consequence to the public to know 
its pedigree, characteristics, and claims to superiority, 
which are fully and clearly detailed in the article referred 
to. ’ 


r7The “ P. D.” has something to say to Bro. Holmes 
and another distinguished personage, ona preceding page. 





17 The advertisement of Messrs. Prince & Co., has 
been mislaid, and found just too late to appear in this 
No, It shall go in our next. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported(orthe New England Farmer. 
Range ofthe Thermometer at the Giardenof the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Northerly cxposure tothe week ending Feb. 22. 





Feb. (846. | 7,A.M. | 12, M.{5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 16{ 16 Ss ae SS 
Tuesday, 17 | 14 34 25 N.E. 
Wednesday, 13 15 22 | 20 | N. 
Thursday, 19 | 0 21 14 | N. E 
Friday, 20 20 36 | sS 6|lCUR. 
Saturday, si) #3 35 31 N. W. 
Sunday, 22/ 25 | 34 | 26 | N. E. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Fes. 23, 1846. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer. 

At market 520 Beef Cattle, 500 Sheep, and 550 
Swine. About 140 Beef Cattle, 200 Sheep and 300 
Swine, shipped on board the Cars for to-day’s market 
were blockaded by the snow near Pittsfield, and will not 
probably arrive until Tuesday night. The Swine re- 
ported unsold last week, changed hands Tuesday at 
about 4c. and 425 are again reported. 

Pnroes.— Beef Cattle —We noticed 9 extraordinary 





fat Cattle, fed by J. S. Wadsworth, Esq. Genessee | 


Platts, N. Y. The’best yoke was taken forthe epicures 


of Worcester at nbout $300. The others for the Bos- | 
ton market at prices from $6.75 to $7.62.—We quote 
prices generally to correspond with last week: Extra | 


5,75 a $6, First quality $5,50 a 85,75. Second quality 
$5,00 a 5,25. Third quality $4,25 a $4,75. 
Sheep.— Lots were sold from $3,00 to $4,50. 
Swine.—* Dull.” One small lot only, sold at 3 
and 4 i-2 selected. A small number retailed at 4 
and 54-2. 400 Swine unsold. 


1-2 
1- 








WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $v 00 a2 50 per bushel. Red Top 
0) to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 11§¢.—Southern, 10 
ailc. Hlax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 250 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 

GRAIN The sales of Grain during the week have been 
small. Good mealing Corn, owing to the limited supply 
afloat, has advanced. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 70 a 00—Southern, rouna 
yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 66 a 63—do. do. 
white 60 a 62--do New Orleans, 60 a 65-—-Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 80 a §2—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 40 a 43— Northern do, 44 to 45—Beans, per 
bushel i 37 a1 50.-—Shorts, per double bush. 50 a 55~-Bran, 





40a 43 
FLOUR. Holders are more firm, and prices slightly ad- 
vanced, in consequence of the steamer's advices. ‘ 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $5 00 a5 12 
—do. wharf, 8500a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do.4 mos. $5 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new $5 00 a 0 00—Alexandria, wharf, 5 00 a0 v0 
—Georcetbwn, 35 12 a 5 25—Extra do. 000 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $51i2a0 00—do. City, 8000 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 20 00 a 0 00 —-do. Country 80 00 a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 65 a 5 683~—do fancy hrands, $5 87 
a 6 00—Ohio via Canal, 85 25 a 5 50—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 002000, Rye, 84 75 a 5 00-—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$4 12 a 4 25. 

PROVISIONS. The husiness of t' = -->- 
limited extent, and for most articles prices are without 
change compared with the last report, 

Beet — Mess 4 rio. new bhi. $8 60 a 4 00—Navy—S87 50a 
8 00.—No. 1, $0 00 a 0 00—do: Prime $5 75 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $14 00 a 14 50—do Clear 800 00 a 1350 
da. Mess, $12 00 1 13 00—do Prime $10 00 a 10 50—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo dv. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 00— 
Butter, ship’ng, 11 a 13—do store, uninspected, 12 a 14—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a20—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8} a 84 —do 
Scuth and Western, 8 a 8§— Hams, Boston, 8h a 9— 
Southern and Western, 84 a 9—Cheesce, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 8—do new milk, 7420. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 6 per cent. ad. 
val, All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

We hear of no large sales of Woo! during the past week, 
but a considerable number of lots have been taken by manu- 
facturers at our quoted rates. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 40 a 41 ¢.--Amer- 


ican full blood, do 37 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 33—Do. 1-2 do | 


3) a 31--1-4 andl common do 27 a 29 — Smyrna Sheep, 


washed, 18 a 20-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14--Bengasi do| — 


6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 13—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 36—No. 1 do. do. do. 27 u 30—No. 2 do dodo 13 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do i4 a 16. 


9 
-| 


| 





HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 25.2 00 ; 2d do 22 a 23. 
HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Scr2 ved 817 to 138. 
EGGS. 15 to 18. 





SUPERB VARIETIES OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


51 and 62 North Market stseet, (up stairs) have now receiv- 
jed a full supply of fresh FLOWER SEEDS from the 





|} most celebrated Florists of Europe, from their own garden | 


| in Brighton and from other sources, of the most select varie 

j ties—ever offered in this country. Special! attention has 
| been given by the subscribers in long practice, in improving 
| the numerous varieties of hardy Flowers, which have so 


Jong been the object of their cultivation, and they feel assur- | 


led that the seeds saved by themselves, cannot be surpass- 
| ed by any other growers in the country. 


i 
| Among some of the choice seeds are the following, viz : 


| Extra fine Verbena seeds, raised by an amateur in this 
| country, from abed of seedling, of 40 different varieties of 





| every color and shade, price per package, 25 
| Extra fine Double Picotee and Carnation Pink seed, 
saved from a bed of 50 fine double varieties, (Breck & 
| Co’s. best,) 25 
Extra Double Carnation seed from fine named Flor- 
| ists Flowers (imported,) 25 
Extra double Picotee Pink seed from fine named 
| double Flowers (imported) 25 
Fine Carnation and Picotee Pink seed, 124 
Extra Double Fiorists Pink seed, from choice na- r 
med Flowers (imported) 25 
Double Chinese Imperial Pink seed, raised in this 
| country from a bed of 50 or more fine varieties, 12} 
| Phlox Drummondii, mixed colors, embracing scarlet, 
| crimson, purple, rose, pink, and variegated varieties, 124 
| Calceolarias, mixed varieties, from fine named sorts, 25 
| Pansy seed, from a collection of named sorts, 25 
| Geraniums, from a great variety of fine named sorts, 25 
Petunia seed, from a great variety of fine mixed, 
variegated and other sorts, 12} 
Double Hollyhock seed, in boxes containing sixteen 
dis! inct varieties, 75 
German Asters, of the most improved and splendid 
| sorts, in boxes of 12 beautiful varieties, 75 
| Annual and perennia! Lupins, in boxes, containing 
| 16 distinct species and varieties, many of them most 
superb, 75 
Goodetias and CEnotheras in boxes, 10 best varieties} 
and species, 50 
Russian and other ten week stock, 20 distinct varie- 
ues, 1,00 
Ditto 10 ditto ditto 50 
A collection of 20 best varieties of Annual Flower 
| seeds, 1,00 
| Ditto 40 varieties of Annual and Perennial Flower 
seeds, 2,00 
Boxes containing a choice collection of 100 varieties 
of Annual and Perennia! Flower seeds, 4,00 
Polyanthus seed from fine named sorts, per package, © 
| Auricula ditto 25 
| Didiscus ceerulea, 124 
| Brachycome Iberidifolia, 25 
Mimulus—$s varieties, 75 
Do. single paper, 123 
Double Balsams, 10 superb varieties, 62 
Four varieties fine Candytuft, 25 
Six ” sweet Peas, 374 
Four “ wall Flower, 25 
Four “ Schizanthus, 25 


Also, other fine varieties, too numerous to mention, em- 
bracing a rare collection of more than 400 varieties. Cata- 
logues may be had on application. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Feb. 2. 


FARM FOR SALE, 

Situated in Newton, on the Worcester Turnpike, about 
seven miles from Boston. Said Farm contains about fitty- 
five acres of good land. Has a two story Honse, Barn, 
Sheds, &c. A part or the whole will be sold, with or with- 
|out the Buildings. For terms, &c. apply to the owner liv- 
| ing upon the premises, or to C. Aiken. No. 56, South street, 
| Boston. WILLIAM AIKEN, 

Feb. 11, 1846. _ ae 2m. i. s. 
FOR SALE, 

A FARM in Westboro’, near the depot of the Boston and 

| Worcester Rail Road, containing about twentyfive acres, 





| well divided. Being the estate occupied by the late Nathan | 


Fisher, Esq., deceased. If not sold previous to March 10th, 
ithe same will be rented. Refer to George Denny, Esq., 
Boston, Jabez G. Fisher, Esq. near the premises, or of the 
subscriber, NATHANIEL FISHER, 
Westboro’, Jan. 26, 1846. 3wis. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
| A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle 
| men or ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & Co. 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 


AL REGISTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Seedsmen and Fiorists, No. | 


| 





} 
MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLOWS, 

The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricult 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TIN'S MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 
| Mr. Martin's Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soi! and 
the various modes and systems o! culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard, land- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
to the width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly ever the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
| serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, Jaying the turrow-sli- 
| ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
} through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
| row-slice, 

} In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
| moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
| which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
| of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
| these improved Plows. 
| The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
jestablished in the minds of thé farming community, were 
} most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of $50 
| to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
| with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
| Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
| sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
| furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
| draft than any other Plow on the ground. 
| These Plows, as improved, are considered to be nearest to 
| perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
| well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 


MARTIN’S 


At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
| valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
| gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
| the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
| inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
| being the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
|age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
} (ions to retain. Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
| ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
| Plows a superior article 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, March 24. 


CORN SHELLER,. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
| saving implements that the practical farmer has in use, 
| Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
| can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
| and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
| portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
| one machine will serve for several families or even the u- 
| habitants of a small town. 
| For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
| Nos. 61 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 
FARMERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1846. 
For sale at the N. E. Farmer Office, Tuomas’s ALManace 
| or 1846, by the hundred or dozen. 


| 
| 
| 








Boston, Nov. 4. 
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MISCHLLANBABOUVS 


that has been said, or may be said to the contrary, 
the name of “ Old Put” is destined to go down to 
posterity as the very embodiment of fearless brav- 
ery. The following anecdote of Putnam’s boyhood, 
is given by one of the editors of Noah’s Messen 


the matter off, and nothing more was thought of it. 
Drawing the nest from his pocket, he said : 

“ Here is that nest: 1 said I would have it, and I 
was determined no one should see me fail.” 

The same indomitable and daring spirit was dis- 
played in his after life, in endeavoring to secure 
‘liberty for his country. His name is carved high 
and indelibly in the temple of Fame, with that of 
Washington, Warren, Stark, Allen, Prescott, and 





—S 





er. 
' Putnam’s early days were spent as those of most 
boys placed in his situation in life. One of his fa- 
vorite amusements was “ bird vesting”—a cruel and 
useless custom. The hunts for nests were follow- 
ed in company, and Putnam was always the leader. 

On one occasion, he and his companions came 
across a fine nest, which lodged on a frail branch 
of a very high tree. There was no way of reach- 
ing the nest, except by climbing (which was very 
difficult,) and venturing out on the branch, which, 
nine chances to one, would break under the weight 
of the robber. No one would venture. Putnam 
regarded the nest and limb in silence for some mo- 
ments, and at length said : 

“Ill wager there is not a boy for ten miles 
round that can get that nest.” 

All agreed with him, 

“Pll try it,” said he, deliberately taking off his 
jacket, and rolling his pantaloons up to his knees. 

His companions attempted to dissuade him, but 
to no purpose, Go he would. 

“1ll fancy that one of the King’s strongholds,” 
said Putnam, “ and may | be if I don’t take 
it.” 

The tree was ascended—the limb gained. Put- 
nam placed his foot upon it, and it creaked. He 
ventured a foot further; the limb bent low, and a 
Warning murmur rose from the boys below. He 
put bis knee to the branch and reached toward the 
nest. The limb broke partially—a shout below— 
and Putnam persevered. His fingers touched the 
wished-for prize, and just as he cried, “ I’ve got it,” 
the limb broke clear off, and he fell—but not to 
the ground. His pantaloons caught in one of the 
lower limbs, and his head hung downwards. 

“ Put, are you hurt 2” asked one of the boys. 

“ Not hurt,” answered the undaunted heart; “ but 
sorely puzzled how to get down.” 

* We can’t cut away the limb, because we have 
no knife.” 

“Tt cau’t stay here till you get one.” 

“Well strike a light and burn the tree down.” 

“Aye, and sinother me in the smoke. That 
won't do.” 

There was a boy named Randall in the group, 
who was noted for being a crack marksman, and 
who afterwards fought bravely at Putnam’s side. 
Him Putnam addressed : 

“Jim Randall! there’s a ball in your rifle ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you see thata very little limb holds me 
here *” 

*T do.” 

“Fire at it.” 

“What! to cut you down 7” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Bot I might strike your head.” 

“Shoot! Better blow out my brains than see me 
die here, which I shall in fifteen minutes. Shoot /” 

“ But you will fall.” 

“Jim Randall! will you fire ?” 

The sharp crack of the rifle rang through the 
forest—the splinters flew—and Putnam fell upon 
the ground. He was severely bruised, but laughed | 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CU. at the New England Agricu)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 5! and 62 North Mar. 
ket Street, have ior sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not beime 
applied to any implement forthis purpose, The most proy:- 
| inent effects of this application, and some of the consequeiit 





LaFayette. 





The Providence Journal tells a good anecdote of | 
an old deacon in Connecticut, who was engaged in | 
“attaching a very feeble, half-starved yoke of oxen 
to a large and heavy load of wood. | peculiarities of the machine are: 

A neighbor coming by, asked the pillar of the 1. So —< a reduction of hs queutora power requisit® 
church how he expected to get so large a load to | pac ~ Me aoe * ee ee ee PP eaten 
market with so weak a team. The good deacon : 


| *@ With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 

replied, in a solemn tone, that “ he expected to have | els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 

some ussistance from Providence.” | am other machine even when worked by horee or steam 
* Would it not be as well,” asked the neighbor, | 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 

“to dispense entirely with the oxen, and let Provi- 

o” 


| 
dence draw the whole load: 


| 


| cut, require sharpenmg less often than those of any other 
} Straw culter, > 

| 4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in genera! use to get out of order, 





Am Old Backelor Disappointed.—A funny story is 
told of an old bachelor in Pittsburg, who recently | 
had a perfect bucket of cold water dashed upon his | 
fondest hopes. While walking along the street, | 
he picked up a thimble. He stood meditating | 
awhile, thinking of the probable beauty of the loser, | 
and then pressed it to his lips and ejaculated, “ Oh, | 
that it were the fair cheek of the owner!” Just 
then, a big nigger wench poked her head out of a 
window and shouted—* Look a heeah, you down dar ! 
jis please to frow dat fimble of mine in de entry—I 
jes drop it! ‘The bachelor dropped the thimble 
and marvelled. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
| has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely ovcr. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and earing the 
| ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
Idleness, says a great writer, is the nest in which | Mould board has been very much increased, so that the 
mischief lays it eggs | Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
3 5 ggs. | the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
|of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 
** Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should pre/er for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
| the inquirer, if your fand is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orroehy, 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ : 
Atthe above mentioned trial the Howand Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 





| 
| 











HOWARD’S PREMIUM SUBSOLL PLOWS. 
The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention, It 1s considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
‘such is the esti- 


| 


agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “43 m 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that | should | plough exhibited. No vther turned more than tweatyse ven 
ate : portar t + ou snowle |and one half inches, to the ti2 Ibs. draught, while the 





— ter eS po he = 35 hey a ne ‘A Pleen Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
manufactured by Mr. we At of two sinnwitle andite - ae poaeret iam’ Bisemmeieige that Howerdl’s 
Sis weir pe tegmental 5 aap toa sone tee nt | Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
obtained the highest premium offer vy the State Agricultu- | made. 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com-| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- | or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed withouws 
port say: —‘* The committee were pleased with the neatness | having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristies | the mould beard and landside together, and strengthens the 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that Plough very much. F ’ 
have come withintheir observation. Utilityand not show,are| The price of the Ploughs is from 8&6 to $15. A Ploneh 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find | sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, | 8.0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 58 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such | extra. 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with «a power The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface | the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be | Nos. 51 &52 North Market Street, by 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention — 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth.” 

The improvement in the Jength of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s lows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, | 
North Market Street, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollaxs, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
. ¥ is receipt for it, as money paid him on our aceount. He 
NDSTONES ON 10N ROL y | Rie recenpe yy nt. 
wrkehertanrist 7 ee 2 ewe or | will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers ana | pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
moved with a foot treader, are found to bea great improve- | ‘pis arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung | making remittance, and puts every subseriber iu possession 
in this mauner are becoming daily more in use and wherever | of « suitable funds” for that purpose. 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- | —————————— —— = ———— 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 


BRECK & Co, No. 51 North Market street. 
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